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ABSTRACT , ^ . ^ ' ^ 

^ ^ A research project ^is described which ^ using Gardner 
and L^am-bert ' s scales plus TOr other instruction-related itemsr sought: 
(1) to examine*^ tl>e stability of attitudesr as changes might occur, 
from th.e beginning of a course to its end; (2) subsequently ^ to draw 
. inferences, a^ to the impact that a German language and/or culture 
course might, have' on student perceptions; and (3) to relate 
atti-^udinal chaoige and positivity and negativity of attitudes to 
■^achievement. Some of the conclusions were as follows. Attitudes • . 
remkined e^^htmlly ^he sawe over the academic year; although they 
had been quite poslTti^ at 'the .beginningr the abundance o^ cultural 
material to' which the^tjudent s- fead been exposed had Jiad no systematic 
Impact on attitude's,/ A positive correlation betwee^i achievement alid - 
more ' positive atjtdt|udes , was obtained on a number of scales for 'those ' 
students who had changed significantly, Studentjs who held strqfhgly 
p'osi-^-ive attitudes Toward German cultural -traditions and the German 
speakers pb^tairied higher marks than othersr Hhile students .who felt 
insecfure of their position in Canadian societ y y y ho felt Canadian 
culture? was superior tio German culture and were^ suspicious of 
foreigners^ and who saV only utilitarian purposes. in learning German 
had the lowest achievemkjit . (Authoj/KM); .( ^ ■ ^ 
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THE ST7\BILITY OF SJiyOENT ATTITUDES TOWARD GERI-IAN LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

OVER AN "academic -YEAR " ^XVt^S^n^'wel&'e'"- 

^ ^ , NATIONAL INSTITl|>E OF " 

. . ^ ' EDUCATION 

\ TH(S DOCUMENT HAS- BEEN REPRD 
OpCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 

^ TNE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGIN 

* 0 • ATiNG tr POINTS Of VIEW OR OPI'NIONS 

B-.^U^^^«iv^^ ' ' • '>T*^ED DO NOT NECESS-ARiLY REPRE 

QCKgrOUnQ ^ OENTOfnCaAi national institute of 

" * b^lKATtON POSITION QR POt tCJ" 

In the search for re-liable aoproaches to the ^ pre diction of succes-s 
in learning a foreign language, the pf-Jfession has increasingly • 
shifted attention, aw^y from the study of cognitive factors (e.g. 
intelligence; aptitudes- <^r special talents) toward an analysi^^ of . ^ 
non-pogniti ve factors (e.g. students' and te'achfers' attitudes and 
motivation) . This change in^^oemohasis is probably due to the re- 
cognition that aptitude testing has not. be^rTT'a totally satisfac- 
tory means of prediction; in fact, ^t was concluded by Jakobovits 
and Nelsojfi''" ,^|ter, having reviewed the relevant studies, that only 
about one half of the total variance to be accounted for in thp^ ^ 
prediction of FL achievement can be assigned to cognitive factors; 
the other half must be assigned to non-cdgnitive factors, such' as 
motivation' and Dei"rseverance : As a result, a host \pf empirical 
studies have' apoeared since the early sixties, alVO^whi-ch. have. * 
placed ihto the focus of attention^ the learn^^^s attityudes tov/arS 
the foreign culture and his desire to underhand and i\e\tifv with 
it. I will have more to -say about these studies in a miVivit^ . , 

■ ■ . • / . ■ , • • \ 

.Learning a foreign language does, of course , involve a confrpn- 

tation with the foreign culture in v;hich it ®Ls embedded - .whether 

the course explicitly lists this activity as a performance objec- 

^ 2 
tive or not. Lt involves coming^ to terms with what Brooks, called 

• - « I . 

formal Culture and deep culture, the former being the results of 

^the c ative endeavprs c^nrdx achievements of intellectual aod-artis- ' 

tic c/coius and the various modes of significant thoug^^kj and gen- 



. f " 



teel living. Deep ^ culture , on the other hand, is the sum of indJL- 

* vidual thoughts, and actions , belief s , concerns , hones and worries, 

persona^ pjref erences , the gradations of inter:pe'rsonal relation- 

ships as expressed. in deeds^and words. . 
^ , ■ - 

" ' .■ ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ■ * ■'''^^ 

students perceive both asoects of the foreign* culture - perhaps 
to varying degrees - through the pri-sm of jtheir self-con cent , atid 
the desiratjility of rq^ching. the goal of ^learning a fprei'gn Ian- 
guag^ is mediated by the perceptions^ of attractiveness., the re- 
vjarding qualifies, of the goal and the t>rocess of reaching the'gQal, 
/All other, factors b^ing equal, it appears^ that students arq not 
likely to be successful In learning tTie FL i,f they- perceive neither 
the goal df being, able "to soeak , understand, read. Or write the 
FL nor "know its culture as particularly attractive or if they have 
negative impres-sions of, the learning experjlence itself (involvifig 
process, .content as well as iriteractants ) . . . * 

• ' ^ .tf ^ - - 

■ . A ■ . "• ' ' ' 

Gdrdner and Lcunbert and their co-workers and disciples, the 

-"^^oneers of the concepts "instrvjmental orientation" and "inteqra- ^ 

tive orientation" towards 'a foreign language and its associated 

culture^ have defined the motivation to leacn a foreign language 

'as being "determined bv the student's ^.ttltudes toward the^ other 

' ■ • ■ ■ N- ■ ■■ • 

grou|> and toward foreign peoole^in general, and by his orientation 

toward the learning tas}^. The orientation is said to be instrume^n- 

tal in for^ if the purposes of language $tudy reflect the more 

utilltari^an values^ gf linguistic- achi^evement , such as getting cihead 

in one's occunation.- In contrast, the orientation is integrative ■ 
If the student wishes".-to learp more about the other cultural com-^ 
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munity because he is interested -in' it irr an op^n-miilded way, to the 
point of eventually being accepted a meirtber of th'at group." 

* ^ - The value' of the concept of ins truinental' and integrative ori^nta- 
t'ion has been documented in several investigationsMn -.Canada ^ the 



Pnited States, and tjie ^Philippiijes by Gardner and Lainbert and- their 
associates. All studies showed that students with a strong motiva-' 
tion achieved the'best re-^ul'ts in learning French, but a different 

attitudlnal base *wa^ operative in each ^ case Iri. the Lousisiana ' 

' - \^ » 

studies, strong Darent<|l support and encouragemejit appeared to ifnd^ 

. . . T " • •v 

lie the motivation dn Maine , the - imoortant factor-s were the extent 
to which a student identified with his teacher, and his , sensitivity 
to^ other: people ' s feelings-. In Connecticut , motivation seemed 
tb xest on' an integrative orientation tow^d French culture ^arid, 
^ realiza'tidn of the usefulness of knowing the language ; the i 
.PhiliooAne study showed that instrumental motivation,, in learning 
English as a-FI^.was extremely effective; integrative inotivation . 

had. Strong positLve effects , especially on ^tidio-lingual perfor- r . 

\ c \ " -■■ — ^ ^ ■ . 

manc^, These studies and others which have'bee^a carried out in 

.Canada are di^cussejd JLa detail in Gardiier and Lambert |s book:; Atti- 
tudes and mQtivati^in' in second-language learrning'^- and in Dil: L^n- 

' ^ 8 

guage, Psj^hology )and^ Culture'. . ' ^ 



A student's attituiies toward the foreign language and culture . 
do not exist in a 'vacuum, rather they may be %qoriceptualized as . 
being influenced by other forces, for example , the ^ society at : 
large which holgis certain' views j&bout a ai^>en ^ult\ire an"9 transm"its 
tiiem to the smaller units (the school, parents, the oeer grouo) 



which exert^ influence with a system qf rewards an^ sanctions, I ^ 
.have, elsewhere discuss^* sonle of the major* dimension^ of this atti- 



tude network-Ahd' g4.ven a summary of conQ3ptuai\ statements 'and ■ ^\ 
empitdpal reseajTch in thfe areas' of«^ parenial and p^er group re--- ^ ' . 
'lationships with the learner ' s atti'tudes , and studJe,n1^ perceptions 
of the FL and' culture 'of himsejLf as- a learner, ^nd of the learning ' 
environment , viz'. thq^cburse , the' -^^^^h^r , , the cla^ssroom >ptmosphere : ^, 

. Th^ purpose of. this paoer will be- ' ; • _ 

■ ' . . ' " "r " ' , • • . 

.(1). to ob.tain an at'^titude profile of studej^^vts .enrolled-^ in German 

' courses at the Uniyersitv of Albjerta> * * ^ ♦ , " ^ 

42) 'tb-e)imine , th'e stability, of attitudes^ as changes^ 'might occur - , 

from tile beginning of the course to its^ end, arid subsequently 
^ to draw inferences as to the impacl^ that a. Getman language*^ 

and/or culture course might have on student perqeptions ^ ^ _ 

(3) to relate a^titudinal cTian^e • tp course achie\^raenyt^; , . 

(4) to. relate. positi;v4ty or neg^jtivity : of attitudes to* aoftievement ; - 

and UN.— «^ V - ^ 

(5) to'discuss the impJ.ications* oiy^ ^he relationships between achieve- 
ment and attitudes and attitudihal change/f or the teaching -arid 
learning ;of German as they might concern- the classroom teache-r. 

Subjects . • / ' ^ ^ . • V . 

' 6 8 students enrolled in 16 different sections of fir?!^:-, ^ecpnd- 

* , ' / 

and third-vear German courses, at the University of Albetta^partici^. 



ts. 



pated in the ^tud^;.., 'rtiere were 2^ malof and 40 female studen|i 

' ' * * 11 

33 students took th^ . f'i'rst-year' language courdie , 19 the secohd-year 

language course a/id 16 studept^^ were- registered in f. thircJ-Vear • , 
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lanquaqe doiirse, a .culture and civilization cpurse, and a survey 

, p ^ - • . . # • • • 

course of German . literature % 33^ students ' hacj bequn to *iearn Ger- 

• • ' ' ^ ' ' ^ . ^ V • " \ ' - . ^' 

man afhdme before they took courses in GerT^a^i ,in high school- or 

• .- .V ■•. ^ . • ' ■ • 

at the university, while 36 students had-h-ad no contact at all with 
.German jlanquage and culture. excen.t through coursjts . - . . • , ■ 

, It ^may be taken -for qranted tho||ph that increased .acquaintance 
with both f orinal,\an*d dfedp culture had '^een objectives, in the high 
pchool and th^ ufiiversitv^ courses; for examnl^ , th^ first-year * - 
course presented eveiryday, surf ace' cUltupe , the second year analyzed 
.major ptesent-day cultural aspects ' and^ socio-political institu-^ 
xtions ; the tHird-yeaT courses ' presented f drm§l i cult:ure from, a 
.histprigal ^as «well as 'a contempprary poin-t-of viev/l-* In none of • 
.tfcbe courses w^s* the -Ifearning of Qerman limited to purely ^Irtauistic 
Acquisition : 11 InVqlved- exoosure to fpcj confrontation with aspects 
of German cultural practice's, traditions • and institutions. 

: ■ . •■ '• ■ ■ ' ^ 1- ' ' ' 

iDStfumentati-Qn • ' i ' ' - ' 

• Stiident^s attitudes toward GermaiJi 'language and culture, toward- 
^certain psychological construct-s , and, tpw^rd i/ns^truction-irelated . 
" variables' werfe sampled twice /du'ring the academic y^^, once at 

the^^e^lnninq of Qctpber and 'once at the- end 0f March , by means 

. * . • V * • ' f * I " > - 10 

of -a' questionnaire devised by Gardner and Lambert , and an addi- . 

ttipnal ten statements whl/:h werp intended to evaluate the Imnact 

,of oth'^'r motivati-onal forces on the '/students ^ (attitude 'network; 

the students' -aqreement or- d:^saqreeineBt waB tebuired with a total 



r ratinqs'fexrajL 



0*f 79 statements on. a' ratinqs'fexrajLe f jom l^^to 5 



r 



The first 69 ite^ are grouped into seven scales;' th^y are: 

I., the German Attitude Scale ; Tt exblores attitudes toward Germ^ . 

- * 

cultural traditions, toward perceived soGial characteristi'cs-*pf 
GSrmans and toward the contribution "that German-rspeakiniq /Can'adiaas • 
dc or could ma^e to Canadian culture (e.g. "German-speLpikinq people • 
h'ave produced outstanding, artists "and writers"; •''German-speakinq ; 
people are viry depend^le," and- "German-speakifiq oeopl^e &et a 
good ex ampule bv their fam;Lly life")^. V 

2. the An©mie Scal e : This scale is'^intended to gauged s tudent"* s 
feelings of, social incertitude, t)ie extei>t to which he- harbors 
feelings ofbeing dlssatiisf ied^or discouraged .with his'plaisre ^In , 
Canadian society (e,^, ."These days a person, doe sVi ' t * really know 
whom to count on", or ^Th^ gta,te of the wprld being what it' is, 

it* is* verv difficult foi^^ the student to pl^n hla career")'. . 

3. the Ethnocenttisnrscal^ contains statements which require the . ' 

student. to evaluate "liis peVceptiops of J:he "my-countty-ri'qht-or- - 

- \ * ' • . ' ' ^» ' 

wronq" type.; it pairoorts to Vneasure therefore, suspijcidn of for- 
eign people and ddeafS (e . g. ■ "Canada ^may not be pei^fect, but the 

/ ' • ' '*\ 9.. * ' ^ ' ^ - . ' 

Canadian way has brought^'us dbdut fis Qlose^ as human, beings can get 
to a perfect -society" ; VForefigjieys are ri'ght in their place 
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^ut th^y cariy it i:oo far when too familiar witH. us") . 

4. the Cultural' Allegiance Scale compares perceived characteristics 
of Canadian with Gerlmah "people and culture (e..^. "Comparefi to>, 
German-speakin^g people, Canadian^ are iqpre sinceire and hAest" ; 
*"The opportunities off^re(3 youhc^ peopleMn Canada* are f^r greater 
than* in Germany" ) . , , ^ . ' 

»5,,'the fifth sca^e evaLuartes students' authoritarian attitudes 
' '(fe.g^'^'"Pe'ople -can 'be divided ini:p' twNo distinct , classes ; the weak 



1 



r 



and' the' strong" ; /-The true Canadian way of life is disappearing 



so fast that force may. be necessary to preserve it" ) .|, 
'6. an> Instrumental, Orieyitation Scale examines ^*,|^^e ^tu^dent's atti- 
tudes toward' the language and the use fwrlnes s mi*ght have for him 
(e.g* "T^e study c>f German can^be important tbi me ^becdQse I think 
it' will soiTVB day be useful in getting- a .godd job''' ;* "I need German 
in order to finish colleae"). ^' • 1 : 

7'. aq.t lritegratlve Q'rientatl gn $|:ale mea^urQ<& the *studen^'s desire 
to becorne^ liljie a* GerlnaH speaker in*oijtLook' (e.g. "^he stiudy of 
German can bef imoortrant'^tgf me because it slgiould enable me to think 
and behave as do the German-speakjLng people") . 

■ ^ V. 

The €en ins truct ion- related variables weAre : 

( ' ■". ■ 7:- . ■ ■ / • 

(a) Learning G^xman Is fun. , . 

'•• . - •* 

^(b) It bothers me thiat iriy/ fellow stu^nts can listen to me \J^hile 
I talk in class. 

(cj When' I hear Germ'^an Spoken, I always have to laugh: it so\]fnds s 
V funny. 

(d)'*" Nowadays , German commands mote- respect than^" do . other * fore:^*gn 
languagas. i . ^ - • ' , 

^(e) My ^riencjs ^think* it 's cpireat that I am tal^^ng, Georma^. 
(£) Most |of -the^ time, I l>ke to do my. homewoijk and orepare for^ 
/• /class . 




(g) CoVtsiderinc^^ lipw T studj^ my German, I can honestlyj sav that 

realtly* try to le.arn- German. 

> f » 

(h) ^ I. wouldn't want any other teacher 'for thife class. 

(i) My . parents ^ probably thiijk it is imoortant for me^ to know Geri^ar 
(j) If I-preally could, I would drdp thi-s course right now. 



The two achievement criteria were the term mark (which is a 
cumulative mark for the year's work and accounts for 70% of the 
final mark) and the final exam mark (which accounts for 30%- of the 
final m^k) . 

R esults ' - ' : * r 

■ 7 ^ . ^ ^ / 

An attitude profile ofjthe 68 students taken • at the beqinnina. of 
• • 
the course looks' as follows: • \ . ^ 

They had fairly Dositive attitudes toward the Germans^i^ their 

cultural traditions and achievements; they were also ^^rly oosi- 

tive about their own position tn Canadian' society^ and expressed 

no strong dissatisfaction with it; biey wer^ quite strongly un- 

etHnocentric, ahow^ a weak cultuoral non^ijeference for, CanacJa over - 

the German-speaking countries ;. thev were at the undecided level ' , 

"about authoritarian attitudes; tlaeiy-di^'t think that German would 

be useful to them; but showed rather a- strong desire in becoming y 

.culturally . like a German. . 1'^'^ 

^With reqard to 'the process of learning ' German , the students' aqreed 

\ . 

very^ strongly that learning German was fun; tlVat they liked to - do 

their homework and liked to prepare for classeg; they really tried 

. hard to learn German; thev didn't want ^any otfier teacher for t'hel.r' 

class (where their rating 4as midwav between agreeing and being 

" undecided! . They. beMeved their friends thought, it was great tliat'- 

' . • ' - 

yiey were taking German; they agreed, but not very decisivelv, that 

pa^n.ts cqnsidered it impdrtartt for them to know German. They . 

disagreed - although ri^ptt very stjrongly - v/ith the statement that. 

German now^day^ commands more respect in the world than 'do other 

^foreign^anguac/es; they wete strongly/of the opinion that it didn^^, 



bother- them to speak Gehrian in front of other students; and thev ; * 
disagreecl even more strongly v/ith^Jihe statemen-t^^tHat thev would 
dfop the qourse right then and there if they really could; finally 
thSy agreed very s tronqlv tliat German didn '.t -sound' funny to them 



i 

at all. ' : 



-Sex did not have a di'fferen^ial e€fec/b^On attitudes: np^ signi-^ 
ficant. differences were observed between fhVle and female students ' 
scale, scores. Incideotally , the ohrases "significant di-fferences ' ^ 
were obbai*ned" or "standard • levels of confidence in determining 
significant differences were jreached or exceeded" refer, of course, 
to the" fact ^thatfi^- afterliaving \lsed the .appropriate statistical 
instrumeli^ to establish differences - ^th^t there were no more than • 

five' cHances in a hundred that tbe**dif f erence re^'stilted f.rom curely 

. . ^ " . ' ^ • / 

random, coincUtental changes, the .type, that might arise where stu-- 

' ^ " 7) ' 

dents fvlled out a questionnai^^ carelo^sSiy and therefore incon- 
sistently,. When differences are referred to- in this oaoer thev 
ate alL of the above tyoe so that on.e has a^^r^asonable assurance^ ^ 
that res,ults did not arise from oure coincidence. . 

Back to the discriminative effect of sex on /attitudes Female stu- 
dents were more strbngly agread than males that learning German was- 
fun, wltile males said with more conviction that -they wouldn't want 

V - ^ ' . ^ • . ; .. • ■ 

ainy other teacher for the course they were taking. * 

- A^i^earch for ^ oossible interaction between course level a!^d 
attitudes yielded 'oTily one scale . difference students in second-year 
r,ennao..were /nteqratiVely priented than the- third-year students. 



Students in Beqinners ' courses aq-ree,d inc5're, stronqlv than se- 

cond- or third-vear students that hearing Herman ' siSolcen sounded 
'furwiy.'to them and made them laugh; they werfe also less strongly 
con'vinced ttkt their parents- ^h ought-- tl^t knowing Gorman was im- 
oortant for, tnem. ^ 



students who had not been exopsed^ to German at home before taking 
formal courses held stronger attitudes, of cultur.al' alleaiance ta 
Canada than did the^group with familv language background; ^ it must 



t)e noted though that' bpth groups' attitude^' ranged mid-way bet- 
ween "undecided" 4nd ."disagreeing" with cultural allegiance; the 
hpme language background igtudents simoly . showed eVten less cultural 
preference for Canada than did those students who had no such lan- 
guage backgroui;^d, 'Students with no family^ languag^^ac^kground were 
"significantly higher in agreement wit^h the statement that they^ 
really tried verv hard to learn German T thfey w^ re less sure that 
their T>arents thought i^was important for them to know German, but 
-were agreed more strongly than those who had begun to learn German 



at home that, learning German was fun. 



> The overall picture is a hgiDPv on6 indeed^, as far as a teacher 
might be concerned. It should be mentioned here thdt students volun^ 
teered to oarticioate ' in the study f and did n^ot.give their names 
when thev -completed the questionnaire", but 'identified them with 
,ID numbers - if they wanted to, with their university ID numliers. 
They were ^a-l3o asked to return the questionnaires in. sealed enve- \ 




is; consequently, instructors -were not aware - of their' students ' • 
, and even implicit pressure on students^to respo^ 'f^af^j . 
vorably could not h^ve b^en very great; yet faking is a possibility^ 
that sho-uld be /kept in mind, ecpecia^J-ly with the items ^liich deal 
with the irTstxuctor and the course. 

This positive c6mple':jc b'f attitudes remained essentid;ily the* -same ^ 
' .from the beginning to t>ie eryl <Df the ^ academic ^year : attitu(^i|7ial 
dif ference,;5. between administrations .did not- reach standard levels 
of significaace with any of the scalesifvor the 10 itemS/s. It must 
^be. concluded that the abundance of cultural mate-rial -to 'Vfhich the \ 
students h'ad been exposed' over the course of six months had ha'd 
no systematic impaot on attitudes, as measured by this instrumejit . . 

Yett an InspecticJh of individual s tiadents scores did reveal' 
changes' in attitudes, and the above .conclusion implies / of " course , 
only' that changes were not directionaflly consistent enough to allow 
the -statement that differences tn attitudes, significant at standard 
• levels of confidence, had takeii^place over the academic /year. 



f 



g In fact,, a remark-ably pronoynded' pattern of .^ftitgdinal change - 
did become apparent in a tabulation of directional ohariges for the- 

.seven 'scales : on each of them, about one half of the students had 
5iot chcinged th^i/r ^ittitudes, a^^ajLl, one quarter had become more 
negative an^ anothe'r quarter had become more po-sitlve." Qn the 10 
instruction-related items, the no-change pe^cen^age was slighblyo 

^higher (about 60%), but the direction of changes was equivaiently ' 
distributed. Furthermore, only one third of the students ^who had ^ 



1 



titudes at a-11, changed ^ them by more than one 
on t:he s^ale from 1 to 5. ^ 



It follows that one half of the students did not change their 
perceptions at ail, another 30% changed thei^ attitudes only slightly 
and only about 20% of the students .had changed decisively. So the 
next step* in the analysis invglved teasing out patterns of non- 
^ random change with the' exti^me changer^ and to relate the^se to 

achievement. For this purpose, stud^ts. were gro^ped into three - 
categories.: (1) 'those wlro' did not ahaxjge their attitudes at all on 
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a given scale, including students whose scale scores were within 
one^ standard deviation 'of thfe mean; (2> those students whose scale 
scores ^exceeded the mean by at least one^ standard deviation; and' 
(3> those whose scale^sc^ores were^ l-ower by more than one standard 
deviation 'than the scal^e means. This method of group assignment 
-produced a large middle group (according to the principles of sta-"' 
• tistics '^ou't 68% of all si;udents would be ei:^ected to^all into- 
this group) , 'and two smaller groups who underwent extreme attitudi- 

nal Changes. - - , ^ 

■ ■ " ■ " ' a , ' '■' 

- .. ■ ' ■ * ■ • > . 

' ■ - , ■ ■ ^' 

The iflean achievement scores for the three groups were then sub- 

0 

jec^Sd to *an analysis of variance, and significant differences in 
achievement between at least two of the three attitude grojaps were 
observed on four o| the seven scales , and. on four of the ten in- 
sd^ruction- related items. ' ^ [ 

On the Anomie scale, the scale which purports to measure a stu- 
dent's dissatisfaction with his pqsition in Canadian society, those 



who h^d not changed their attitudes' markedly had the highest ^ 
*^chf^ement ^in fact, they exceeded both these studerit groups who 
had become more anomic 'and^hose who had becomq^^^Tess anomic. 

Similarly , students who had not changed their Ethnoeentricity 
over the year shcjwed the highest achievement when compared to 
their Deer s who had become morel ethnocentric . 



■ On a third scale, Instrumental Orientation, which is intencjed 
to measure th| students' perceptions of the usefulness of learni-ng ' 
German, those who had remained unchanged in outlook showed suoerior 
achievement when comnared to students who had become more utilitarian 
in,^j(^outlook. , ^ - ' ^ 

And the same* trend was observed on one more scale, the Authori-- 
tarianism scale, viz. stui^ents with unchanged perceptions showed 
Sie ^highest achievement; in that case, however, standard Revels of 
confidence in determining significant differences were not .i?eached. 



On the Cultural Allegiance scale, however, a different pattern 
•prevailed: students Who had become less^ convinced olf Canada \s su- 
periority over German cultural institutions showed significantly 
higher final marks than -did those who had come to shojv more cultural 
'preference for*Canada. The non-changers, had marks in-between the 
two extreme groups'. . . , 



/ 



\ 
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' The Same trend, but no statistically significant difference, 
occurred with the German Attitude Scale: those il^udents who had 
developed more positive attitudes towards the Getnans and their 
culture had higher marks than^ thos^e who had become more negative 
in their outlook. 



For the' ten instruction-related attitudes the highest achieve^ 



ment was shown by: / ( . 

^^-^^^ students who had come to disagree with the statement that they 
would^rop the course if th-ev re'ally could vs. students wh6 agreed 
with it. The latter also had lower marks than students who did 
not change their opinion. ' ^ . ' . ' 

.(b) those students who said that they liked to 40 'their homework 
and prepare for class versus those, who had^ come to dislike doing • 
that. ^ ' ' 

(c) by students who were opinion that their friend? 



thought i 



ilTVas 



great that they' were staking German. 



and (d) by those student^whd remained unchanged in their percep- 



tions of the relative unimportance of German as a world language,' 

k ' 

:h »the statement that German does 



while students who now concurred 
command more respect than do other languages had the. lowest achieve-* 
^ ment. , * 



In each of these cases,, non-changers 'either had the highest achieve 
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ment^bjj^j54;atistically significant differences or came in a very<close 
second behind the group with the highest marks. 

Other examples of the relationship between achievement and stabii- 




1 i ty of ^ a tt iJKlides , we re 




/ ^ . \ ' ■ 

Stu^nts /who came to agree m^re strorigly with the statement that 
German s^'-are/ very dejaocratic in their politics and philpsophy had 
higher mar^s than those who thought less so. 

/ 

Those /students who now disagreed with the statement ttiat family 
life is /more important to Canadians than it is to the GermcLn-soeak- 
ing people had a. higher achievement- than did tliose who hadn ' t changed 
their ipinds. ^ 



Higher marks were als^o obtainedJ^y students who believed more 

strorilgly that^^rmans could benefit , greatly if they adopted^many 

/ * - ^ 

f " 

ciSDepts of^Canadian culture than -was obtained by those who hadn't 
changed their opinions". . 



Students wh,o disagreed mor^^strongly with the ' statement that one 

need^ a good knowledge of at leas6 one foreign language to merit 

' / ■ 

social recognition had lower achievement than those who hadn't 

changed their perceptions o^ tj::^ imoortance of Germa.n in this r"^ 



Ipard. And finally , those. who had come to disagree over the academic 
year with the statement thatl a -knowledq^ of ISerman would some day 
jDe useful in gg^ting a good job, had a higher mark than those whe 
i^ahn't changed their perceptions. • * 

lit is^ cleatr that this section contains several puzzling findings; 
especially with regard to the differences between changers versus 
non-changersi ; these data willyBe interpreted in a later section of 



c 



this paper. ^ ^ . ' 

In the preceding part, it was establishec} that abouV 56% of the 
students did change their attitudes one way or the other/, ljut that 
the, direction of siich change was ndt consistent enough po result in 
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;tatistically Significant differences in attitudes vrota the begl 



nn- 



ing of the year to the erid. However, when th«Q^ atti/tu4es of those 
students who ranged- at either extreme of the agr^e/-dis agree con- 
'tinuum and those located between these two boundairies were tela ted 
to achievement, a general, positive correla'tion between achievement 
and more positive and/or unchanged attitudes .wa^ obtaip^d on a num- 
ber of' scales. - ■ " ^ 



Tpe next ^.tep- in the data analysis required relating achievement 
not to attituclivpal change, but to actual pos^i/ti\fit]^or negc^tlvity 
, of attitudes: high, medium and low scores on the various scales 
will be associated with achievement and* relational ^differences will ' 



be excimined. 
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Attitudes ^given at the becjinninq of the academic year did not, in 
general, ^h^ve a discrimin-ative effect ob achieVentent six months 
later - with oiily one ekceotion: Students who had had a high inte- 
grative motivatidh then .showed higher marks than^tl^ undecided 
groups; i..e. those student's who at the beginning of the course had 
d^sired^ to become more, like German speakers had the best marks at 

the end of the year. • » , • 

* ' • *. . ^ ' *' 

On the^ Post-Te^t "consisten differences were observed on..four of 



seven scales> viz, * ' \ 

(1) students who held/6trongXy positivte altitudes' towards German " 
cul,ture arid the Gerjpnfans hM higher achievement bhaX^^ose who were 
undecided about their attitudes toward German cultural ttaditions, 
'practicdjs , and institutions . ^ - 

(2) Studehts who had .highly anomic feelings^ (i.e. .who felt dissatis- 
fied *with their position in Canadi^an culture) had a pronounced jLower 
achievement than did students, who scored low or in the. medium range 



on\thiS sc^le. ^ , " ' . \, ^ ' * 

(J) Students' high ii> ethnocentria^eelings scored significantly, 
lowei: in their course , than did the fftedium and low-ethnocent^icity 
groups . ' ^ . ' . r ^ . • ' ; / 

(4) Students with a 'highly instrumental (utilitarian) orientation 

"1 - , ... , . 

• scored .significantly lower than did' those who had ^juedium or low 
instrumental orientation^ ^ ' \. ; 

(5) ^The positive relationship between integrati\^ orientation and 
chievemeri't which had obtained'at the. Pre-Test; did not exist any- 

more at the end of the year. High-integrative students did nqt have 
a significantly higher achievement although the\ trend.^ pointe^lln 
that direction. . . 

In short, students who held strongly positive attitudes toward 
German cultural traditions and the German speakers obtained higher 
marks than others; while students who felt insecuije of their posi«:> 
tion'in Canadian . society , who -felt Canadian culture was superior 
to German culture and were suspicious of foreigners, and those who, 
saw only utilftari^n-pu'rposes in learning Ge^nnan had the lowest - 
achievement. ^* . , 



All ^tea instruction-relate^ items discriminated among achieve- 
ment' trends as fqalows: Significantly higher marks were . rerlated to , 
maintaining : 



tha€ leartving 
that spok^n^'Ge 



German was fun; 



rman doesn't soun<3 'funny or strangef; • 



that students weren't Bothered by having to ape^ German w 
their class mates could listen, to them;^ , ^ 

4Jiat Ger^nan doesri't command mo*re respect' in tlj^ world th.an<7do 
other foreign language^; 

that friends and -parents p'robably didn't think/it was ijnportant- 
for them to know Gennah; " ' f' ' ' 

th'at they liked doing, homework and prepa^tdr5<T for class; 

that they really tried hard to learn German; - . ^ 

that they were highly satisfied wit>i| their , instructor';' 

and that they certainly, did not want to. drop t|i& course 



Discussion 



.Sey^ral broad conclusion:^ can be draV^n from tVie re^sult a* obtained 

. - ' • % ; > ■ 

in* this empirical stuc^v; their reliability is ^nh.anced by the fact 

10 - a ' \ / * " ' • • \ 

that: a pilot study jwhich'^was- undertajcen two years ago with>^a 

Similar student sample of 50 sjiowed equivalent results both with 
regard to the attitude Profile and the .positive correlations bet- 
ween the German Attitude Scale and Integrative Ori€!ntation , r^speC- 
tively, wi,tti achievement.^ ^ ^ 

Certain observations which have been mad© by* Gardner and Lambert 
regarding the iiilportanc^ of th/e affeqtive domain in learning f'rench 
as a second languagei apnear to be similarly .valid with regarc^ to 



11; 



... • * • • ' < ^ . ' * ; - , ^ 19 

German landu age arid oulture., . Apparently ^ a qenejralized patte^a 

. > • ' • ■ ' • — ^ J . • ' ' ' * \ ^ 

Of .'affective ^ Variables' and their association to ^aerhievement exists'. 

► . . ■ • . . . <» ' 

./ : .■ 

' i-freSDective of the.^ target lanquaqp. ' . , . 

The seven Scales ^ clusteijed i^to two major ijroups of. variables: 

* • ' > " ' * - • ' i: ' ' ♦ *^ » 

the firs't consisting ot Doaiti<re' G.erman Attitudes , low 'Cultural 

Allegiance to.^Gan^da, and high desire to become like a German spea- 

" ^er;^ this cluster, sig^iifY-i*ng Openness tpwards German , culturg , was 

• \ " ^ ' ^ \. - . r ■ * ' * ^ ^ " 

^ positively related, to achie^^ement , i.e. the more attractive^ Gerpian 

• culture was '.'to the- students , the better were Eheir ifiarks . . The ^ ' * 
otlief cluster cons|:sted .of Au^ihorife^arianism, Ethnoceritri'sm ; Anomie 
•and Instrumental Orien^ati'onV Achievement correlated negatively 

^wf'th strong/ closed-niindedness , 'insecurity andr extiirinsic motiya^ ^' / 

. . ' ■ , *t . . ■ '* t * > ^ 

•*.*• • • \ 

tion to learn G62^man, which are exr)res?3ed in this cluste^. 



■ 

Certain other ♦percejlti^ns^ c%in apparently^ also^be of siqriifi'- 

^ * ^.-"^ . . « ? • 

./'cance in the pr6diction-'"'^f\^hvi^vement;;^^^ that t)ie- best ' _ 

-piarks*were o'&tained by those students who' had a no-rnons^ense approach • 
to the' study of German, who were selJE-reliant , vet who shoved high 
afffective satisfaction 'with cour^- structure / classroom .atmosphere , 
and the instructor. % . - * * 

• " , ■ . • . * . - \ -'^ ■ ' / . ' 

• ^ This set (^f outcomes is of special importance a^^ the<r^ represent 

moti-vational variables which are undfer the 'con'trfol of the teacher, 

^ while others , 'such ''as se^c or home langbage. background , are -nox , and • , 

personality -factors , as for- example ^j^ethnoceniirism , andmie^^; 



authoritarianism. may be qui<te beyond the teacher's leg£|:imate and 

' • - ' • . 

. • / • • . ^ 

'competent concern., r . • . ^ , ^ 



J 
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Another imoortant result is the finding that attitude,^, were 

(1) . quite oosltiye toward the foreicni, culture , the f oteign' speakers- 

^ ^ - t*""^ 12 

-and the course (whereas tlie professional 'literature . indicates 

that students tend to har*bor aulte neaative ."attitudes- toward FL 

instructiqn) ; (2) these attitudes ore vai Led across., baekqround 

variables ,to a remarkable extent; arid (3) they remained extremely 

stable ^ver the course of the academip year. 
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J It' is concluded then -that - although Inorreased acquaintance with 
the foreign culture^' had played -a major, rol^ among the objectives ^ 

of thes'^ courses - the provision pf -such leraming 'exoeriences had 

■ . . ' - ■ I 

^ not had ef fecb at all on the attitudes' of ^ about 50% of the . ^ 

students;, an)^ rh ad held no directipnally consistent e-ffect (^j-.e. 

producing unequivocally more .positive- or more negative Derqeotipns) 

on another' 30^1; only those students _who; forgone reason or another, 

had utt^rgQne extreme attitudiftal ch an qei / differed significantly 

ill achievement froift the large qroiio ;of those who'^had not .chancre*d 

^heir attitudes at atll or only' sliglitly . Although attitudes to- 

ward German culture and German sneakers were accetDtably positive 

a further increase in lidsitivitv* would have been desirable because * 

those who had had the mo§t D^^sitive attitudes to begin with or 

• » •< ' ^ • 

who changed into that direction ahowed higher marks than their peers. 

The major unexnectea outcome of the. stu^av concerns' the observa- 

. ' • / ^ - • 

tibn''th"at on soiije of the attitude scales .studients whp had not 
changed their> oerceptioiis' at ail or^ Only sligtit'ly, obtaiifed higher 

^ - ' * ■ ■ / ' 

marks wh'en comoared to thope who had become decisively more ne- 

* . ■* ' ■ ^ 
. native 'or more positive. It had been exoected that differences; 

' « ■ ■*' . < , . 

^^ . . . •' ■. . ' — ^ ' ■ 
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any, would arise between/ the ^extreme change groups. o 

\ - ^ ■ . 

•ri^e foilcjwing interpretfation is offered as .a tentative explana- 
tilon df'the phenomenoi 




^'Ari inspection 'of < the semantic content of items in the two types 
: .scales suggested a basic difference between those on which change 
ii the n^^'itive direction correlated with' higher achievement and 
thoBB cscales on which no significant change was ^ass^ociated with^ 
b'etter marks. The former invol^ved students' reactions to state- 
ments which ^are fairly non-committal, ^ith w^ich it is easy to 
aljree. Marked changes in these attitudep do not require a profound 
restructuring^ o/^the^total self -concept in ' order to Accommodate the 
new p/ercentions and bring tham into congruence with existing ones. 
These scales are the Germ'an Attitude Scale ^and the Cultural Alle- 
giance Scale '{e.g. German-speaking people are much more polite 
than many Canadians; ours would be a much better city if more Ger-/ 
Aians would move^'^'here; Canadian children 'are better-mannered than 
German-speaking ^J)/ildren arq) . 

On the other hand, the scales Anomie / Ethnocentrism , Authoritar- 
ianism, and, Instrumental Orientation reflect deeper-seated aspects 
o£ the self-concept, convictions that lie" at ^ the very basis of a 
personality-' (e. g. rio matter, how hard I try I seem to get a "raw 
deal" in school; certain people who refuse to salute the flag 
should be forced to conform to siich patriotic action, or else be 
impifisoned; human nature beLnq what it is, th^re will always be 
war and 'conflict) . The ego-involvement in tl^ese attitudes is 

{ ^ 



therefore presumably much stronger, aryS -any p^ofo^^ restructur- 

» •* ' » 

Inq in on6' ot the- other direction there would necessarily create 

dissonance, insecurity / uncertainty , ^uidity, and, cc5nsequently , 

would prevent the Xind of^goal-^difectedness , no-nonsense work ^ 

attitude as well as the affective satisfaction with thS course 

which had been associated with high achievers. - It is significant, 

I. think, that the dynamics of extreme -attitudinal change were such 

that students/, who had been undecided at the ^ginning of the 

- ■ 7 ' ■ ■ ' 

year, had becpme strongly negative; those who- had been gtrojigly 

negative, inl^r(2/vQd /their perceptions to merely undecided • 

• ■ 

There is a considerable body of conceotual and emoirical re-* 

* 13 ' " 

search in this area. Jakobovits , for example, has soecul^ted 

that' ego-threatening experiences may impede FL §tudv for some stu- 

' ' ' I ' ^ 

dents, especially if thev feel tha£ the psychological involvement 

14 

is l^ing forced upon them. Sherif , Sherif and Nebergall , placed 
the concept; of ' ego-J.nvolvement in the center of their discussion * 
of an^individuaVs 'differential susceotibility to attitude change; 
th^y suggest, on the basis of eiroirical findings, that high ego- 
involvement In a stand is^ accompanied by high resistance to change. 
Those who do take extreme staiids are more likely to be highly eg6- 
involved than those who are undecided about perceptions; conse- 
quently, those students who changed decisively^ (and it should be 
noted that they changed 'from or toward strongly negative percep- 
tions) must have overcome greater resistance to change, and in 
turn must have experienced strong emptional arousal, conflict, 
dissonai^ie, and insec^arity - conditions, hardly suitable for ef fee- . 
tive learning. ' ' • 



^ 1 



' V- ^, . ■ ^ ■ • - ',23. 

/ ■ ; . ■ ^ . . 

' The. findings tJ^at, on thte one hand, very negative perceptions' 
'hkd improved over the year and wer6, on the other, accompanied, 
bv low achievement, can be reconciled in terms of Sherif, Sherif - 
and Neberqall 's"*"^ model, namelv that a discrepancy , between a 

\ A ^ ' - ^ ■ ' • 

person's opinion and. his public commitment, brouaht about* by 
formal -^or informal pressure/ arouses psychoj-ogical^dlssonance ^ 
which can be reduced bV qjf^nging toward the vi6w expressed in the 
classroom. It follows then that the extreme changers frOT\ nega-. 
tive to undecided did not really alter their attitudes, but gave 
in to social^ and/or other pressures and adjusted their publicly 
held perceptions; their cbvert perceptions were probably just as 
negative at the end of the year or possibly eA^^en more so; and 
negative attitudes and change towards netjative^oerceptions have 
been shown to be related to low achievem[§nt . ■ • ' 



You will orobably have noticed that the cluster of st:ales .which" 
has b^n postulated as being predicated on higher ego-involve- 
ment and therefore as beinq more resistant to chaage with the 
approoriate consequences, is the same as the one which had been 
related to ^ low achievement- in the first plpce. The' other cluster 
- openness • to* German culture - which requires less ego-commitmenrt 

and is therefore more amenable to change is alsp the one which had 

► . ' 

been associated with high achievement. ^ . 

What do theses results mean to the classroom teacher*? The re-, 
servations and limitations nroo^r to any einpirical study with re- 
gard to the genefalizability of results to other sitjiations aooly 




here too, -of course. For similar samples and Mlhilar leatninq 
conditions, their validity is cjreater than for markedly/different 



♦ 
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configurations. Yet I beliffive, it would be important for ^ any ^ 
teacher to, be aware ,of theseV findings and to keep them in mind 
when dealing' with his* or her own students; the pattern of find- 
ings; if not their magnitudes , may be equally applicable there. 
Noting tiiese reservatioi^ the following' inferences may be 'made: 
Ml) Positiv6 -attitudes toward German language and culture, to- 

. • ' 0. ' ^ / ^ ' ' 

ward the course and certain personality characteris ti^cs which make 
» * 

it possib],e to hold positive at'titudes towards another culture^ 
are related'^ttg, hiqher achleveftnent , 

(2) ,The teacher wii:^ find.it difficult to ch'ange . attitudes because 
of their pronounced stability, especiallv the ones "which afe-pre- 
dicated *on or accompanied with high ego-involvemeht • . ^ 

(3) Forcing attltudina'l * change may produce results opposite to the 
ones intended. If attitude change is desirable it would be ad- 
visable^i:o arrange instructional variables in such a way that stu- 
dents get maximum satisfaction and emotional ^suppei^ from them; ^ 
they would r consequently, fe'^el relatively free in that classroom- 
climatte.to explore other attitudes withqut perceiving pressure to 

enforce attitudinal change. Especiallv applicable is here the 

^ ^ 16 • ^ * / 

recent work done by Cooke who suggested th^t. the^FL classroopfl 

should have a fairly non-directive atmpsphere in.- which students can 
explore their. \/alues and attitudes together with the teacher; Wolfe 
and Howe have proposed to involve the total student in learning 
the FL to let him exp^^e his own self, his value hierachy and 
life styl^ through the FL in^ communication games which are intended 
to .produce real interaction between himself and others (e*q. 2€) 
things I like to do; values voting; unfinished sentences*; the fall- 
out shelter problem) . . • ' 

'■ ) 21, . ; 

> * 
If » • 
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it is ''clear that the teacher has to be 'exoertly trained to 

*r-^ ' • 18 

'"be able to provide assistance in this area.' Wolfe has reconunended ' 
that. teachers should be pr^nared- for dealing with oroblems arlsinq 
fronv negatives attitudes (e.g. anxietVf active or passive hostility) , 
bv undergoing not only the traditional kind of cognitj.ve and^be- 

• • • ' . J • ' 

havioral teacher education, but also affective educBtion* ^ Tliis' 
type of traininq would provide the teacher- witfh the means pf know- 
ing how a student feels about wantina to learnr, how he feels as 

he learns and what he f'eels after he has learned. Valette and ^ 

Vq . ' 

Disick ■ .have described affective behavioral pe,rfaQ!l^nce objectives 

-ir'ln FL learning, their development and , measurement: . Hancock^^ has* 

s'uggested to use simulation o^ actual teaching experiences for 

sensitigiing prospective, teachers to strategies in the affective 

• domain. During methodology training the teacher Should contin- 
"^uoously . ask h.^.aself:. How did the student* react -to me, to the lesson: • 

Which assumptions^ and expectations did I have about my students 
that might influence* my attitudes towardjs them? These--s£forts 
would be worthwhile in. terms of both humanizing education as well 
as '(or consequently) making it more effective. 
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